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Pandora’s Box 


Great issues are at stake in the present debate 
over the atomic bomb and the larger question of 
controlling atomic energy. For years it has been 
said that man’s political and social development is 
inadequate to cope with his technological develop- 
ment. This situation has become immediately cru- 
cial with the development of the atomic bomb. 

We have learned to release and utilize a form of 
energy so much more powerful than anything in 
our previous experience that there are no adequate 
comparisons. The fact that one bomb leveled a city 
of 200,000 is almost incomprehensible. The two 
great questions are: Can this source of power be 
controlled in such a way that its benefits will accrue 
to the whole people? Can we prevent an atomic 
armaments race which will result in the complete 
destruction of civilization? 

The enormity of the problem seems to have left 
the public as well as national leaders bewildered. 
The President asked Congress to set up a commis- 
sion responsible for supervising domestic research 
and production. Plans are in progress for conver- 
sations with Britain and Canada on the problems 
which atomic energy has brought with it. 

Congress proceeded to consider a bill which gives 
far-reaching powers of control over all phases of 
atomic energy research and production to a nine- 
man commission appointed by the President. The 
bill provides drastic penalties for violations of the 
commission’s regulations. 

The House Military Affairs Committee devoted 
two days of public hearings to this bill, and in spite 
of protests from large groups of scientists and other 
public interest groups, went into executive session 
to consider the bill. On October 30 the committee 
voted 17 to 10 to report out a version of the bill 
which in basic outline is substantially similar to the 
original. Protests against the inadequate hearings 
continue, particularly against the fact that the scien- 
tists were not given sufficient chance to express them- 
selves. 

There are several serious issues involved in the 
history of the May-Johnson bill up to this point. 
First, it is almost unbelievable that a congressional 
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committee, faced with one of the major policy de- 
cisions of our history, would rush through a bill 
written by the War Department which the public 
has had little time to consider. Whatever our final 
policy with respect to atomic energy may be, it must 
be the considered judgment of the whole people. 
The question is far too important to be decided 
casually. 

Perhaps the most fundamental issue presented by 
the May-Johnson bill is whether the commission to 
control atomic energy should be autonomous, and 
not responsible to the Executive. When atomic 
energy comes into industrial use, this commission 
would hold the key to our economy. It would be 
impossible for the President to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities effectively if atomic energy policies 
could not be integrated with other national policies. 
Neither Congress nor the President would have any 
direct control over the policies formed by the com- 
mission envisioned in the May-Johnson bill. 

The question involved is one of the utmost gravity 
and far-reaching importance, particularly to our for- 
eign policy. The President, who is responsible under 
the Constitution for the conduct of our foreign 
policy, would be seriously handicapped if he did not 
have some part in the control of atomic energy. 

The bill will come up on the floor of the House 
for debate the second week in November. By that 
time it is to be hoped that a sufficient number of our 
representatives Will have studied the bill and given 
thought to the interrelation between the domestic 
control and the international control of atomic 
energy so that a wiser solution than that contained 
in the May-Johnson bill will be adopted. 

In the Senate an 1l-man committee to consider all 
phases of the atomic energy question has been ap- 
pointed, and will begin to hold hearings soon. The 
Senator who introduced the resolution setting up 
this committee, Brien McMahon of Connecticut, has 
introduced a bill calling for a board to supervise the 
domestic development of atomic energy. This bill 
further suggests negotiations between the United 
States and the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, looking toward an agreement on the part of 
all countries to open their factories and laboratories 
to inspection by an international organization, in re- 
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turn for which we would make all our information 
on atomic energy available to the Security Council. 

The Senate, therefore, may consider the question 
of international control of atomic energy along with 
the question of national control. The scientists who 
developed the atomic bomb have almost unani- 
mously urged the absolute necessity for international 
control. They say we have at best a two-to-five year 
respite before other nations are capable of producing 
their own atomic bombs. The only far-sighted pro- 
cedure under the circumstances is to move with all 
possible speed to work out an international agree- 
ment whereby all the nations agree to international 
inspection of factories and laboratories, and the con- 
trol of atomic weapons is vested in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. No other plan seems pos- 
sible if we are to prevent a race for armaments and 
the suicide of civilization. 


Equal Pay for Women 


The war witnessed a mass conversion from petti- 
coats to overalls. From 1940 to 1945 employment of 
women jumped from 14,000,000 to 18,000,000. Some 
of these women held top executive jobs which had 
customarily belonged to men. A large group en- 
tered fields new to women when they became rivet- 
ers and street car conductors. Some war industries, 
realizing that women were doing work comparable 
to that done by men, paid them the same rates for 
the same jobs. The labor unions backed the women 
workers in their demands for equal pay, and the 
War Labor Board also decided favorably on several 
cases supporting this principle. 

A bill has now been introduced in Congress pro- 
viding that women shall receive the same pay that 
men receive when they are doing comparable work. 
The bill also prohibits employers from discharging 
women and replacing them with men solely on the 
basis of difference in sex. The administration of the 
proposed legislation would be placed under the 
Women’s Bureau which would haye powers of in- 
vestigation and enforcement. Since the only way 
Congress can regulate wages is with respect to work- 
ers in interstate commerce, this bill would not con- 
cern industries whose operations are confined to one 
state. Regulation in such industries would be up 
to the states, six of which already have equal pay 
laws in effect. 


An equal pay law would not only help to elimi- 
nate unjust wage practices, but also would con- 
tribute to the health of our economy. So long as 
employers can replace men with women at lower 
pay, there will be friction in the labor market and 
a downward pressure on the wage scale. 


Food for the World 


In what we are wont to call “normal times” two- 
thirds of the people of the world are undernourished. 
This was once thought to be an inevitable condition, 
and the gradual starvation of the world was pre- 
dictable on the basis of Malthus’ gloomy statement 
that whereas people increased in geometric progres- 
sion, the food supply only increased in arithmetical 
progression. 

Our modern viewpoint is somewhat different. We 
know now that with scientific farming, better dis- 
tribution of food, increased general prosperity and 
better international trade, more people could have 
more food. Furthermore, we realize that this is a 
world problem, not possible of solution by any one 
country. 

All these facts account for the existence of the 
first permanent organization of the United Nations 
to get into action, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization which just met in Quebec. This Organiza- 
tion began at Hot Springs, Virginia, over two years 
ago. It foresees a program for the next year which 
will include agricultural rehabilitation in coopera- 
tion with UNRRA, the setting up of national nutri- 
tion organizations, working on the vast problems 
of agricultural production, improving intergovern- 
mental exchange of research and information, as- 
sembling statistical data on production and market- 
ing, work on fisheries and forest. products, and a 
review of the demand-supply situation in the major 
countries for staple products. 

At the Quebec conference the suggestion came 
from some delegates that FAO go into an action 
program aimed at distributing food surpluses, so 
that abundance cannot exist in one part of the world 
and famine in another. This suggestion was not 
accepted, but it holds promise for the future. 

As the Quebec conference adjourns, the perma- 
nent secretariat of FAO will take over, with Sir John 
Orr as Secretary General. The fight for “freedom 
from want” is on. 
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